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A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
(With Engravings.) 


The season has set in when all who possess 
the means and the leisure begin to persuade 
themselves into a belief that it behoves them 
to forsake for a while the unvarying round of 
daily occupations for tours on the continent, 
visits to watering places, or rambles through 
the country. From June to September it may 
be said that all England is locomotive—aristo- 
cratic families, one by one, close the doors 
and draw down the window-blinds of their 
mansions at the “‘ west end,” and leaving their 
palaces to the care of the domestics, betake 
themselves to their country seats, and rusti- 
cate for a season—M. P.s, weary of debate, 
gradually begin to pair and start off —mer- 
chants, forgetting ‘Change and its speculations, 
the counting-house and its ledgers, hie, with 
their families, to some favourite watering place, 
and lay in stores of health for the expected 
winter—bachelors ‘without encumbrances” 
are suddenly missing for a week, and on their 
return are discovered to have been seeking 
novelty and seeing France in a visit to Calais 
—government servants wait their “ leave of 
absence,” and scatter themselves throughout 
the length and breadth of the land—and sickly 
city clerks who, for nearly twelve months 
before, have been wielding their quills in the 
neighbourhoods of Chancery Lane and Lom- 
bard Street, take wings to Gravesend, or are 
to be heard of in the precincts of Margate. 


In this grand national dance Royalty itself 


acts a prominent part, and the departure of 
the Queen for Windsor or Brighton is the 
signal for a general rising among the nobility ; 
and it is not a little singular, on reflection, 
that whilst crowds are leaving London for the 
provinces, to look upon nature in her most 
sublime or enchanting aspects, hundreds are 
pouring into the Metropolis to gaze on its 
triumphs of art and its endless attractions— 
thus proving the power of the love of change 
inherent in mankind, the gratification of which 
appears almost to be identified with our social 
happiness and comfort. 


Claiming no exemption from the instincts 
or frailties of our common nature, it was with 
high anticipations, that a few weeks ago, we 
were enabled to command a respite from our 
ordinary occupations, to render subservient to 
our mental as well as physical enjoyment. 
The weather promising as much as our imagi- 
nations, we resolved on the daring act of 
crossing the Channel, and paying a “ flying 
visit” to the sister isle; and it is simply in 
accordance with the fashion of the times—(for 
we would not be thought behind our fellows) 
—which appears to make it imperative on 
travellers in general, and pilgrims to America 
in particular, to make the world acquainted 
with their “ Inklings of Adventure” and “‘ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” that we propose to take 
our readers along with us in our pereginations 
through a portion of the emerald isle. 


A voyage from Liverpool to Dublin at the 
present time, affords fewer striking incidents 
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in the shape of hair-breadth escapes from ship- 
wrecks, destructive fires on board, or falls 
from mast-heads, than it must have yielded in 
the days of our forefathers, who, good men, 
were wont to make their wills before they un- 
dertook a journey from Leith to London; yet 
in the passage an observant person may learn 
many a useful lesson, and find ample amuse- 
mentamongst his fellow-travellersin the shifting 
scenes on deck, if he fortunately be proof 
against that marine scourge, sea-sickness. In 
the motley group amongst whom you are sud- 
denly introduced in the cabin of a steamer how 
varied the manners, the countenances, the 
garbs, and how diversified may be the objects 
on which each is bent! What a world for 
thought is there opened up to the reflecting 
mind—what hopes and fears—what anticipa- 
tions of being charmed by new scenes—what 
grief at having left old haunts—what throb- 
bings to meet loved friends—what forebodings 
on speculations, and mayhap what tremblings 
of conscious guilt, may be filling the minds 
or kindling in the bosoms of your fellow- 
travellers as they are carried with you over the 
blue wave. That timid youth who has retired 
from the throng, and is seated alone, absorbed 
in thought, has, perhaps, for the first time 
quitted the roof of his parents, and is on his 
way to enter on the duties and responsibilities 
of to him a new life—who may tell the burst- 
ings of his heart, vainly stifled as they’ struggle 
for utterance—the yearnings of his soul for 
those at a distance who tenderly guarded his 
infancy—and the imaginative trials and sor- 
rows and troubles with which his busy fancy 
is clothing the future? That social group, 
seated round the table, indulging in the merry 
laugh, and dispelling the tediousness of the 
way by the harmless joke or mirthful sally, 
are a party bent on pleasure—the past engages 
but little of their thoughts—they have bid 
adieu for a time to business, its cares and 
anxieties, and their sole study now, is how 
best to enjoy the present. He who lounges 
carelessly on yonder sofa, and seems as much 
at home as if he were not abroad, is one of 
that migratory class, commercial travellers— 
his easy, unconcerned air—the self-possession 
with which he moves about—the confident tone 
in which he issues his mandates to the steward, 
proclaim him no tyro on ‘the road,” but one 
long enured to sea voyages and their incon- 
veniences. The company amongst whom we 
mingled on the present occasion were as varied 
as could be well conceived; each sought his 
own amusement after his own fashion—the 
glass passed freely with some—the song 
enlivened others, and entertained by the 
changing incidents enacting around us, we 


contrived to wile away the hours till bed-time 
arrived. 

How glorious a spectacle to behold the sun, 
emerging from the ocean when there is nota 
strip of earth for the eye to rest upon!—first 
peeping above the horizon, it darts its golden 
rays athwart the bosom of the deep, and the 
mighty vault above you is gradually illumined 
as the harbinger of day, waxing in effulgence, 
sails up the blue expanse, and gladdens and 
cheers all below! What a scene to soothe and 
tranquillize the troubled mind, and lift it up 
from earthly thoughts to Him who rules 
omnipotent in the heavens! Though no novel 
sight to us, we were early astir, and should 
have long stood entranced with the gorgeous. 
ness of the picture, had not our fellow-travel- 
lers ascended to ‘‘ scent the morning air.” A 
walk to the steerage disclosed a sight less 
pleasing to witness —scattered in groups on the 
deck, Jay numbers of the poor Irish, in tattered 
garbs—here a mother with her babe enfolded 
in her arms—there sisters and brothers, hus- 
bands and wives, huddled together, and around 
sturdy Hibernians stretched at full length—all 
buried in sleep as profound as had the fabled 
Gorgon’s head turned them into stone. Near 
the base of the funnel many had laid them 
down, courting its sickly warmth to protect 
them from the chills of night, whilst, undera 
covering for sea-stores, a mass of human beings, 
men, women, and children, were mingled ina 
confusion that made it at once painful to look 
on them, and difficult to conceive how they 
could thus have been thrown together. Gradu-| 
ally, however, as the morning dawned, the 
scene changed, and ere a few hours had passed 
the fife and the dance were cheering the spirits 
of the passengers, and the steerage was boister- 
ous with mirth and glee. 

Despite of repeated attempts to bury ourselves 
in some favourite author—sundry visits to the 
cabin, and occasional walks on deck, we were 
sufficiently wearied in the passage to make us 
thankful when the Hill of Howth became dis- 
tinctly visible, and the far-famed Bay of Dub- 
lin encircled us in its gigantic embrace. What 
a picture there lay before us !—the wide expanse 
of waters—the amphitheatre of hills that rose 
in all the beauty of gradation—the softly pen- 
cilled-outline of the distant verge—the whitened 
cottages peeping from out the dark foliage that 
embosomed them,—the sunny villages that! 
abutted an the shores—Kingston, its pier and 
harbour, and the indistinct glimpses of the far 
off spires of Dublin, combined in producings 
scene at once sublime and enchanting, and 
worthy indeed of vying with the Bay of Naples) 
itself. Adequately to describe the grandeur d 
such a view were impossible, but the imagins 


‘tion may be aided in its conceptions, by the 
efforts of our artist to render it palpable to the 
sense. 

Our first step on Irish ground Janded us in 
the midst of a mob of porters, car-drivers, 
ragged beggars, and sailors, whose importunity 
in offering and soliciting assistance at such a 
trying moment fully sustained the character 
they had received from those who have 
described a debarkation at Dublin quay.— 
“The Lord bliss yer honer’s sweet face,’”’— 
“This is the car, yer honer,’—‘ Stand out 
wid ye—it’s myself that has the gintleman’s 
porthmanty,”—‘* The Lord bliss yer honer,” 
—“*This way for Mic Donavan’s car, yer hon- 
er, that’l take ye to the swatest ho-til,”— 
“The Lord save yer honer; give a thrifle on 
yer coming safe owver the big sea,”—‘* Here, 
yer honer,-here’s the tub for ye.””—Such 
were the discordant sounds that met our ear as 
we endeavoured, vi et armis, to retain posses- 
sion of our luggage, from which doubtless we 
would speedily have been separated, had not 
one of our companions, resolutely forced his 
way through the crowd, and hired a vehicle 
whose owner appeared less ragged than his 
neighbours. ‘ 

The Dublin car-driver is a singularly char- 
acteristic personage, whose appearance at once 
arrests the attention of the stranger on his ar- 
rival. He differs essentially from your English 
cab-man, and bears no affinity to London cads 
or omnibus conductors. Being indigenous to 
the soil, he is never to be met with out of the 
emerald isle. In the hottest day in summer, 
he is habited in a thick, heavy freize coat, 
descending to his ankles,—a fashion, the in- 
convenience of which, in sultry weather, can 
only be reconciled on the ground that admira- 
ble ventilation is secured by innumerable 
apertures, which he seeks not to conceal. His 
head is protected by a covering, concerning 
which there would be less doubt of its having 
been, than of its being, a hat—a dingy cotton 
handkerchief, tied loosly to admit of sudden 
turnings of the head, encircles his neck, and 
his feet are entombed in a pair of shoes, which 
one might conceive were never destined to be 
worn out. Add to these, an abridgment of a 
pipe fastened at an‘ obtuse angle in his brown 
feltt—a knowing look in the eye—a short whip 
in the hand, and the car-driver of Dublin is 
before you; or, should we have failed in our 
description, take a ramble into the fields, select 
a respectable scare-crow, and you have an out- 
line of his appearance—a faint shadow of the 
reality. He is the very best companion on the 
road, and can accommodate himself to every 
man’s humour. If you are of a grave dispo- 
sition, he is as morose as can be desired—if of 
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a humourous turn of mind, he can entertain 
you with his witticisms and quaint stories till 
you grow faint with laughter, and despite of 
ragged clothes and scanty meals, he is naturally 
as gay and blithesome as the lark over head. 
In his company hours pass swiftly by, and 
distances are diminished, and if he lacks the 
intelligence of his English brethren, he is at 
least more honest and less surly. But his 
character shall speak for itself as we proceed. 

Comfortably seated in our hotel, from the 
windows of which we had an uninterrupted 
view of the countless cars that daily pass and 
repass the Custom-house, we could not refrain 
from indulging in sundry speculations on the 
singular anomaly that so large, so wealthy, and 
so important a city as Dublin should scarcely 
number one amongst the drivers of its thousand 
public vehicles, fit to cope, in respectability 
of appearance, with the poorest of the same 
vocation in England; and the inguiry, though 
at first sight frivolous, would perhaps, if pur- 
sued, lay open a page in the social condition 
of the people of Ireland. In England we find 
such a proportion of the middle or productive 
classes as, on the one hand, checks the en- 
croachments of aristocracy, and on the other, 
regulates the power, arising from their numeri- 
cal strength, of the democracy; and the 
interests of the entire body politic are so iden- 
tified by this equable balance, that we do not 
witness that startling desparity in rank and 
condition that prevails throughout the sister 
isle. But in Ireland, though not in Dublin, 
we find only two classes—the rich and the 
poor, the productive and the non-productive ; 
and the former are so totally dependent on the 
latter, that they appeared to us to be little 
removed above the serfs of former times. How 
this baneful influence, however, finds its way 
to Dublin, and breaks out in the car-drivers 
in particular, we leave for wiser heads than ours 
to determine. 

A short stroll through the city in the even- 
ing gave us a general conception of its posi- 
tion and arrangement, and proposing to defer 
a more particular inspection of its public 
buildings to the following day, we drove to the 
Phoenix Park, along a succession of elegant 
streets, till, passing through a neighbourhood 
remarkable only for its low public-houses and 
filthy population, we entered the avenue lead- 
ing to this delightful promenade. 

Failing to be impressed at first sight with 
the vastness of the grounds, we ventured on 
the remark, that they did not appear to us as 
extensive as those in Hyde or Saint James’s 
Park, but our car-driver, jealous of the honour 
of his native city, and all appertaining there- 
unto, quickly set us right in the matter—* Ah! 
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yer honer,” “its Saint James’s Park 
and Hyde Park that could be stolen out of 
here some night, and never missed, yer honer ;” 
and before we returned home we had ample 
reason for believing that there might be some 
difficulty in proving the supposititious theft. 
A tract of land, comprising nearly a thousand 
acres, is here laid out into elegant drives, cool 
shaded walks, and spacious lawns, its surface 
delightfully undulated by fresh green knolls 
and gentle verdant declivities. | Ambrosial 
avenues invite on every side—around, aged 
trees embrace each other, and in one “leafy 
labyrinth” in particular the silvery hawthorn 
alone is to be found, filling the air with its 
sweet perfume, and carrying one’s imagination 
far from ‘the haunts of men.” A spacious 
area of about fifty acres, perfectly level, is 
appropriated for reviews of the troops on Her 
Majesty’s birth-day and on field days; ‘‘ and 
a handsome sight it is, yer honer,” said our 
driver, ‘“‘to see the quality come out here so 
illigant, and the beautiful ladies, and the Lord 
‘Lieutenant too, and the soldiers, and the 
cannon, and the mighty mobs of people—ah! 
it would do yer honer’s heart good to see them.” 
—‘* There must, indeed, be a vast collection 
assembled on such occasions,” we remarked.— 
‘Ah! there is; it’s here I’ve seen,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘two thousand million, yer honer.” 
Not wishing to contest the point with our 
friend—who appeared to take a most ‘ com- 
prehensive view of things’—we smiled and 
said nothing. In the Park are situated the 
country seat of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
residence of the Chief Secretary concealed 
amid fine old trees, and the Hibernian 
school for the education and maintenance of 
soldiers’ children, The Zoological Gardens 
also add to the attractions of the place, and 
near the city entrance to the Vice-regal Lodge 
is a deep wooded glen, with pleasure grounds 
and seats for invalids, laid out at the expense 
of the Duchess Dowager of Richmond, for the 
public benefit. 

Returning by the Wellington Testimonial, a 
massive obelisk placed on the highest eminence 
in the Park, which our car-driver informed us 
His Majesty George IV. had likened to “an 
over-grown mile-stone without a figure,” we 
reached our hotel at the close of the evening, 
and thus terminated our first day in Dublin. 


Complaining.—We do not wisely, when we vent com- 
plaint and censure. Human nature is more sensible of 
smart in suffering, than of pleasure in rejoicing, and the 
present endurances easily take up our thoughts. We cry 
out for a little pain, when we do but smile for a great 
deal of contentment.— Feltham. 


ON THE LUMINOSITY OF ANIMALS, 


BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” Se. 


The luminosity of animals, which offers to 
us so many curious and brilliant displays, 
arises in some instances from their electricity, 
and in others from a phosphorescence induced, 
by their dead remains becoming putrid. The) 
examples of animal luminosity are but little| 
known to the public, except in the cases of! 
certain insects and some marine zoophytes, &e,| 
A classified collection of all the examples, 
whether rare or common, may therefore prove! 
instructive as well as entertaining to the reader,’ 
In the first class of animated nature, called) 
Mammats, we find only occasional or acciden-. 
tal exhibitions of luminosity. About a year 
ago an instance was published of a lady whos, 
body emitted light owing to her unnaturally, 
great electric state. It is also related that, 
Sanssure and his companions, while ascending) 
the Alps, were surrounded by thunder-clouds, 
and their bodies became so charged with elee.| 
tricity that sparks were spontaneously emitted 
from them with a crackling, attended with the’ 
same painful sensations as are felt by persons) 
artificially electrified. | 
Horses are sometimes luminous. A gentle 
man riding between Norwich and Bungay, in 
a wet and windy night, observed a luminous 
appearance on the outer edges and tips of his 
horse’s ears. He had on more than one former’ 
occasion noticed a somewhat similar appearance} 
in Lancashire, but he has not informed w) 
whether it was on the same horse or not. He} 
thinks it was not occasioned by any luminouw} 
insect crawling over the animal, but that it 
was caused by electricity. Professor Sillima] 
records that Mr. Whitney of Newhaven, whenj 
riding near East Rock in the vicinity of that 
town during a very severe thunder-storm @ 
night, was astonished to behold his horse's 
ears suddenly tipped with fire. He alighted, 
and then observed the same phenomenon # 
the end of his whip, his stirrups, and every 
prominent object. His own person and that 
of an attendant were tipped with fire in the 
same manner. It would seem that in this cav 
the luminosity was certainly owing to th 
atmosphere being charged with electricity which 
became attracted by every point of the little 
party. The poet Thomson seems to alludet 
a similar phenomenon in the following lines:- 
“Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innoxious, gleaming on the horse’s mane, 
The meteor sits; and shows the narrow non ak, 


That winding ieads through pits of death, or else 
Instructs him how to take the dangerous ford.” 


Mr. John Davidson, in his Notes taken duri 


Travels in Africa (1839), says that a hor 
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|will probably be acceptable. 


which he received from the Sultan of Morocco» 
displayed electricity on its coat with extraor- 
dinary facility. The author of a curious work, 
entitled ‘* Athenian Sport,” 1707, p. 441, says it 
is affirmed that ‘oxen that have frequently 
eaten a sort of moon-wort, shine after death ;” 
but in what way feeding upon that plant can 
be connected with the phenomenon he does not 
condescend to tell us. In the West Indies, 
more particularly, putrescent animal matter is 
occasionally luminous to a very high degree. 

Among Birps I know of only one recorded 
instance of a luminous species. This is the 
great American bittern, which is said to have 
“the power of emitting a light from its breast 
equal to the light of a common torch, and illu- 
minating the water so as to enable the bird to 
discover its prey.” 

Fisues when dead and decayed are mostly 
luminous. In a living state none of them 


appear to be strictly luminous, though sparks | 


have been obtained from the electric eel (Gym- 
notus) and from the electric ray (Torpedo). 
The class of Insects includes several lumi- 
nous species and in different orders. In our 
own country the most common example is a 
beetle, objectionably called the glow-worm. 
The male has wings and wing-cases ; the female 
neither. Both sexes are luminous, but the 
female is more so than the male; and this pro- 
perty is observable in the egg, the grub (or 


larva, ) the pupa (or nymph, ) and in the imago, 


or perfect state of the insect. Few persons 
possess an accurate knowledge of the natural 
history of this highly interesting insect ; hence 
the following facts, which have received the 
confirmation of a number of our best observers, 
Lord Bacon ob- 
serves that in his time its habits were but little 
known; but he himself exhibits but an indiffer- 
ent acquaintance with them. ‘ The nature of 
the glowworme,” says he, ‘‘is hitherto not 
well observed. Thus much we see; that they 
breed chiefly in the hottest months of summer ; 
and that they breed not in champaign, but in 
bushes and hedges. Whereby it may be con- 
ceived that the spirit of them is very fine, and 
not to be refined, but by summer heats, and 
again that by reason of the fineness, it doth 
easily exhale.” 

In the external conformation of the glow- 
worm, perhaps the most remarkable circum- 
stance is that the eyes of the males are six 
times as large as those of the female; indeed 
they occupy (as in the house-fly and other 
dipterous insects,) nearly the entire sphere of 
the head; they have a lateral position, and 
the lower parts of them are alone exposed to 
the light, the upper being entirely covered by 
aprojection of the corselet. The large size 
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of his eyes, doubtless, enables him more 
quickly to perceive the bright beacon of the 
female. 

Glow-worms chiefly affect damp woods and 
hedgerows, particularly in chalky districts; 
but it is seldom that more than a dozen of 
them are found together. They conceal them- 
selves by day, although I once caught a male 
at noon on some palings to which J saw it fly. 
It is said that the males are fond of frequenting 
the juniper-tree, and may be captured about it 
without any difficulty. The food of glow- 
worms consists of snails, into whose shelis 
they intrude themselves; and the luminosity 
of the insects probably assists them im detect- 
ing their prey. ‘They seem, from all accounts, 
to make hearty suppers. 

A writer who traced the male and female 
glow-worm through all their transformations, 
tells us that ‘in the larva state both sexes 
emit light from two points near the posterior 
extremity of the body; in the pupa state the 
light is also, although more feebly, displayed; 
in the perfect state, the female emits light from 
eleven points, but most brilliantly from two 
only.” Mr. Main observes that “her light is 
the torch of Hymen ;” for the males fly to that 
or any other luminous body, as to the lantern 
of the benighted traveller, or to a lighted can- 
dle, if the window happens to be open, as is 
often the case in warm summer evenings. ‘I 
have caught,” he continues, “ half a dozen at 
a time of these ‘gay Lotharios’ from off the 
supper table, and turned them adrift to seek 
their ‘ flames’ farther afield. The males’ lamps 
are very faint even in the dark ; of course they 
are invisible during their flight in the open air. 
When the nymph is in full glory she can dim 
her lamps, if disturbed by an unwelcome 
visitor; but can, also, soon rekindle them 
when her fears are over. This I have often 
proved in passing and repassing a marked in- 
dividual.” Another writer states that during 
June and part of July he had two or three 
female glow-worms on a turf under a glass in 
one corner of his study, and that, if the win- 
dow was left open, a male glow-worm, and 
sometimes three or four of that sex, would fly 
in almost every evening, all of them exhibiting 
their light either voluntarily or on being med- 
dled with. 

The months in which the luminosity of the 
glow-worm may be observed have been variously 
stated. One writer says, “the light may be 
noticed in the evenings of the month of May, 
on banks, near woods and hedgeways.” The 
Rev. W. T. Bree mentions June 14th as the 
earliest period at which he has ever noticed it. 
Mr. Main says it is usually visible from ‘‘ mid- 
summer to the end of August.” Mr. Edward 
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Wilson says that the light of many glow-worms 
which he collected near Keswick, in Cumber- 
land, on September 2, 1833, was much paler 
than that seenin July. The reverend natucalist, 
before quoted, has seen a luminous glow-worm 
as late in the year as the end of October. 

The male glow-worm lives from two to four 
days after the nuptials, and the female survives 
ten days or a fortnight. She lays a vast num- 
ber of eggs, which are globular, about one 
twentieth part of an inch in diameter, of a 
pale yellow colour, and they emit a pale greenish 
light in the dark, and continue to do so for 
even three or four days after they are deposited. 
Lord Bacon observes that glow-worms “ shine 
a little after death.” 


(To be’ continued.) 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 


RAMBLES THROUGH THE STREETS. 


What a hurley-burley, what a variety of 
contrasts, what an infinity of contrarieties, meet 
us at every step, and thwart our every move- 
ment, as we ramble through the streets of the 
Metropolis! How closely docs every one 
appear to be wrapt up in the importance of his 
own affairs. These busy souls who hurry 
through our streets in the eager pursuit of 
business, could not appear more anxious and 
caring, even if each of them were a statesman, 
and each statesman a patriot upon whom a 
nation’s weal depended. Among the countless 
thousands who are thus brought into juxta- 
position, there exists no common sympathy ; 
each one is isolated from the rest of his fellow- 


limited sphere. There scems to be no bond of 
union, no general law to regulate or define the 
movements of the numberless orbs that are 
ever whirling and eddying in this commercial 
| universe ;—each one revolves on his own axis, 
{though continually retarded, deranged, or 
counteracted by the approach or collision of 
some of the many bodies which cross and clip 
' each other’s orbits. Such is London at first 
sight— 
“A mighty maze, yet not without a plan.” 


For, confused and confusing as may be the 
general aspect of the Metropolis, there is in this 
aggregate of humanity the most perfect system 
and uniformity. ‘The thoughtless or unob- 
servant may perceive only discord and de- 
rangement, but, in truth, there is almost as 
much regularity and order in the ever-varying 
phases of the modern Babylon, as there are in the 
mechanical movements of the steam-engine. 


creatures, and moves only within his own | 


The obelisk opposite the Mansion House is 
a favourable point for observing a diurnal con. 
vulsion,—of a formidable nature, but short 
in duration,—which commences every morning} 
about nine o'clock. At this period the streets’ 
become uncommonly thronged, and all those| 
converging to the Bank and Mansion House ar 
thrown into violent commotion by a continuons 
stream of clerks, fags, and fuctotums, all bear., 
ing to this one common centre-point ;—some! 
enter the Bank so majestically that any poor 
man might think they were its owners,—while 
others diverge into their destined chambers and 
offices in the humbler ‘changes, courts, and 
alleys; and ere the sonorous St. Paul has! 
sounded the last stroke of nine, there is scaree 
one to be found west of Bow Church; or, 
perchance, some unfortunate straggler may be 
at this time, at the top of his speed, walking 
against time, and putting his best leg forward, 
to get above the line. This is a dangerow| 
period for all wishing to sail westward ; but as 
the torrent always sets in at the same hour, 
prudent navigators may avoid the danger by} 
taking time by the fore-lock, or by waiting till 
the tide turns,—for within five minutes after) 
nine o’clock, all is again hushed into com 
parative tranquillity. 

But this calm is soon disturbed by the tan 
o’clocks,—the venders of sticks, umbrellas, 
and spectacles,—and crooked-backed porter, 
with enough furniture on their shoulders to 
furnish a bachelor’s bed-room. And soon the 
streets are graced with ladies’ smiles, silks, and 
ribbons, who, some in carriages and some ia 
pattens, are out on a morning's “ shopping,” 
Next the suburbs are marked by the appearance 
of the aged, invalid, and infirm, who have lef 
bed-rooms and arm-chairs, to 


“ Sniff the caller air.” 


And now, too, the nursery-maid is seen in th 
squares and parks, with her youthful charge 


whose penny-trumpet voices harmoniously 
chime with the sparrow’s treble twitter, or th 
| crow’s bass melody. Ere long the mechanic’ 
| dinuer-time arrives, and the streets are thronged 
| by the dull sons of toil, and our ears catch 
the sound of the heavy tramp of these milk 
horses of society, whose hurried movements 
show that their little meal time must b 
carefully economised. The afternoon ‘s but 
tame part of the day,—the mechanic is engaged 
at his work,—the rich man is lost in his after 
dinner’s nap,—and damoiselle is at the toilet 
bedecking herself for an evening party. 

Of the unvarying order with which the 
changes succeed one another, I am still mom 
fully convinced from this circumstance: 
About four years ago, at three o'clock, om 
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wet afternoon, a poor cur dog was driven by 
a pitiless storm to seek shelter at my house. 
Upon my opening the door, he was not slow 
in accepting the invitation, nor was he a whit 
less ceremonious in despatching the bones and 
gristle of the dinner-table. Our first acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into the most intimate 
friendship, insomuch that I now regard him as 
part of the family ; for from that time to the 
present he has never failed to visit me daily at two 
o'clock, from which hour I have never known 
him vary more than ten minutes. Now, with 
all my partiality for this orderly mortal, and 
malgré my opinion of the worthy cur’s abilities, 
I dare not believe that he had learning enough 
to divine the mysteries of the parish clock,— 
but must rather suppose that his ideas of time 
are derived from the uniform variety observable 
in the streets during every hour of the day— 
that, in fact, he is a practical philosopher 
without knowing it. No doubt the miik-girl, 
the water-cress damsel, the baker, and the 
|beer-boy, are very important indexes in his 
jcranium., And I really believe that he has now 
| become so mechanical a time-keeper, that he 
| will be able to tell the hour even when old age 
\shall have deprived him of the blessings of 
sight. Nor let this be regarded as an extrava- 
gant conjecture; for I have somewhere read of 
|a poor idiot whose only intellectual manifesta- 
tion consisted in accompanying and repeating 
jaloud the strokes of the parish clock every 
hour, and that he continued the practice even 
after the clock had stopped, and was as exact 
\to time as if his head had been a chronometer. 
llove the dog; he is as honest a cur as ever lived. 
Never can I bribe his honour, or persuade him 
|to retract his visit beyond three-quarters of an 
jhour, a proof that he has engagements in other 
|parts of the town, which he is equally faithful 
jim discharging. Sometimes I have been ill- 
pleased with this rigid punctuality, yet I could 
jnot the less esteem his impartiality, and the 
equal deference which he observed towards his 
patrons. 

In our rambles through the streets, however, 
our principal profit and delight is not derived 
so much from a contemplation of the generali- 
ties of London life, as from the various hues 
and shades of individual character. To my 
great dismay, a fashion, or practice, is now 
gaining ground among the fair sex, of wearing 
green spectacles in public. Now, although 
I would dare look any black man in the face, 
my heart fails me whenever I happen to glance 
upon these big green eyes. It is bad enough 
to be confronted in the dark by a cat’s blazing 
\eye-balls, or to be looked upon by a pair of 
‘squinting organs,—but it is too bad to be out- 
‘gazed by a pair of ogre-like eye-glasses,— 


especially to meet with so unexpected a rebuff 
when you were anticipating a view of the 
beaming eyes of the fair owner. There is 
something so heart-dismaying in coloured 
glasses, that had they been invented in Don 
Quixote’s age, it is likely he would have 
equipped himself with a pair,—or, at all events, 
that, on his assuming the government of the 
island, he would have advised him to wear a 
pair of dark-green spectacles, no less than he 
carefully enjoined him to look wise and keep 
his nails clean. 


But yonder is one of the most interesting 
objects, one of the quaintest oddities, that is to 
be met with inaday’s rambles. ’Tis the charity 
boy. Just look at that little thing, two feet 
and a half high, disguised in a black hat, a 
long-tailed coat, and leather breeches,—first 
biting his bread-and-butter, and then scrubbing 
his nose with his coat-cuffs, while toddling 
carelessly to school. At first sight it might 
appear as if the tailor, in measuring his clothes, 
had prudentially allowed for his growth. This, 
however, is but an accidental coincidence. 
The economy and administration of the charity- 
school are based upon the most levelling equi- 
table principles,—no partiality being shown to 
any of the pupils. Here the vile sin of ex- 
pediency finds no place; justice, abstract 
justice, reigns with undivided sway. ‘Tis of 
no use for big Tom—perhaps as big as the very 
dominie himself—to ask for a longer coat and 
breeches ; ’tis of no use for little Tiger to say, 
as how his coat is too loose in the back, that 
his breeches hang below his ankles, and that 
his long tail draggles on the ground ;—'tis of 
no use, for big Tom will soon leave school, | 
and little Tiger will soon grow bigger. 


And now I should be inclined to describe a 
variety of phenomena in support of my views 
of the perfectibility of the human race; but as 
it would be treating so important a question 
very unjustly, to allow no breathing time, and 
to append it to the end of this paper, I must, 
for a short period, defer its consideration and 
solution. 


A Summer Beverage.—Walk to Kensington, and havin 
reached the wall of the Gardens, nearly opposite the M 
House, you may pause an@look about you. Take up an 
iron vessel, resembling in shape a large-sized basting 
spoon. Raise it, in the first instance, by the chain to 
which it is attached, and having taken hold of the handle, 
bring it carefully beneath a figure of a lion’s head. Hold 
it there for a few seconds, and a light clear liquid will 
flow into it. Wash your spoon well out, but do not 
attempt to disturb the rich rust which bas settled at the 
bottom. Bring your mouth on a level with the stone 
coping, and fill your spoon a second time. Now you may 
drink, and will obtain a delicious draught of a fine sum- 
mer beverage.— Punch. 
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QUACKS AND QUACKERIES. 
BY ANTI-QUACK. 


“ A pill-taking people, filled with Quackery and Faith.” 


Who that has read the discriminative 
characteristic sketches of Theophrastus in the 
original, can fail to admire the nervous and 
graphic hand which has so inimitably pourtrayed 
them? So fresh, and true, and racy are they, 
that their perusal, after centuries have passed 
since they were drawn, only awakens a deep 
conviction in the mind that they are, indeed, 
characters of the present day, by some eminent 
modern artist. But what says a somewhat 
specious commentator upon ‘the divine | 
speaker,” and upon one of the greatest dis- | 
coveries of our own great and enlightened | 
times? ‘‘ Gratuitous hypothesis and presump- | 
tuous empiricism have now long been banished | 
from the physical sciences (!); what is imper- | 
fectly known is spoken of as imperfectly known; | 
and even what is known is not advanced without | 
acircumspect reference to its possible connection , 
with facts that are yet unexplained ;” and such 
is the apeish gibberish which is addresed by a 
classical student to 


“ Those who have struggled, and with resolute will, 
Vanguished earth’s pride and meanness, burst the chains, 
The icy chains of custom, and have shone 

The day-stars of their time.”’ 

We war not with party questions nor with 
party writers, but, upon our honesty, we do 
loath and detest hypocrisy. We do think it a 
gratuitous piece of arrogance in one boldly 
deprecating empiricism, to attack, as “ gratui- 
tous hypothesis,” a principle more clearly 
established than the gravitation of Newton. 
But we do assert, and do hereby assert, that 
neither gratuitous hypothesis, nor practical im- 
position, is banished yet from the physical any 
more than from the metaphysical sciences. 
“ADVICE GRATIS” must pay very well some 
way or other, else there will be only a very 
small composition to offer to provincial news- 
papers, periodical editors, and bill printers, 
posters, and deliverers. Let us suppose that 
gentlemen following the “‘ gratuitous” line were 
suddenly to suspend operations, and voluntarily 
to banish themselves from the country where 
they have so long and so industriously been 
pursuing their philanthropic career; what then 
would become of the abdominal vicera and the 
British government? why, there would then 
be no pills and no revenue, no disease and no 
practice, and respectable practitioners, and the 
fellows of chartered universities, would soon 
come to death and a conclusion.—Depend 
upon it, ‘gratuitous hypothesis” is not yet 


But the reader will, perhaps, be wondering 
what we mean by practical imposition. When 
the British Government, the ‘noble British 
Government,” as a French writer calls it, grants 
a patent for a particular and peculiar medicine, 
and when this medicine is properly labeled, and 
properly manufactured into pills by the steam 
engine, and when people buy this medicine, 
and pay for it, and swallow these pills by the 
dozen, or by the gross, if they please, why, 
what practical imposition is here? Sure, like 
good subjects, they do something in support of 
their own stomach and government, as well as 
give encouragement to respectable persons in 
“the oil and colour way,” particularly in the 
gamboge line. ‘Well, what of it?” some 
persons must die, and all persons must just do 
as they see their neighbours do, and business 
must be encouraged, and though ’tis true that 
advertisements may be worse paid for than in 
pills, yet these pills ave convertible into money 
through the very agency of that for which they 


are a “legal tender.” So pills roll away, and 
money rolls in, and the “‘ circulation” is kept up, 

But there are remonstrances, and excessive 
practice will, at times, hang heavily upon the 
hands and consciences of ‘‘ honest medical men,” 
for Shakspere (who knew much anent human 
physiology, as Dr. Elliotson has proved) says, 
“murder, though it hath no tongue, will yet 
speak with most miraculous organ,” (we do 
not here allude to the phrenological one); yet 
true it is, and of verity, that the evils of 
‘** medical quackery,” although they may pay 
M.D.s well enough, frequently bring them in 
“ugly customers” and ‘ queer cases.” He 
remembers having one patient who was only 
troubled with a slight mental alienation; he 
imagined that he was dying, and therefore had 
recourse to medicine to avert this tragical ca 
tastrophe. He had, in four years, gone the 
whole pill curriculum, (or animus, as medico- 
naturalists call it,) and was actually upon the 
point of trying the virtues of ‘‘ Mechi’s patent 
portable,” when a morbid suicidal tendency 
was really predicated by a complete stranger; 
his worst fears were now vivified into actual 
existence, and it was only after a six days 
analysis of the contents of his stomachial labo- 
ratory, that a respectable practitioner found 
himself warranted in stating an opinion upon 
his “‘ case,” and which was that he should leave 
drugs and pills generally, and betake himself 
to society and cheerful company ; but we cat 
assure our readers that (after the doctor’s bill 
was paid) such was the effect of the gambogt, 
that he was often supposed to be jaundiced— 
and accordingly came out ‘in a breadth of 
colour,” in the pill line, ‘‘ which was quilt 


‘banished from the physical sciences !” 


surprising.” 
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Verily, Quacks may be exposed, and 
their pills run down, but this must be very 
detrimental to “‘ respectable practice.” What, 
we ask, can be more distressing to an 
honest and thoroughly scientific man than 
“presumptuous empiricism.” This new phi- 
losophical principle ad captandum vulgum, has 
made rapid strides since the early days of the 
mighty and majestic Dr. Bolus the First, and 
has even made very considerable advances into 
the metaphysical department under Dr. Bolus 
the Second, but, alas, in how different a line from 
that in which our Theophrastian commentator 
supposes! We remember once to have heard 
“ Lectures on astronomy and geology,” at least 
some unintelligible rhapsodies which went by 
that name, and theological discourses illustrated 
by a pasteboard diagram, but as we must confess 
ourselves to be no adepts at the ‘ illustrative” 
in “ popular” lectures, we at first most con- 
fusedly misunderstood the ‘ Professor’s” own 
views of his “ original” diagrams. 

To enumerate all the quackeries we have 
seen would be in reality to chronicle all the 
“sayings and doings” of all the geese and 
goslings of the county. A quack must, of 
necessity, be a goose ; to deceive the ignorant 
aman must in truth deceive himself. Hence 
have we always considered quacks as incurable, 
and, therefore, as objects of public pity. When 
we see a great quack, we, in reality, see a 
great man ; for not only is he thoroughly con- 
scious of this, and of his tremendous power, 
but he almost inevitably impresses others with 
this idea ;—looking down from the heights of 
his own imaginary grandeur with the most 
supreme contempt uponall ‘ thoroughly scien- 
tific men” beneath, as “‘ gasping slaves of ig- 
norance and superstition,” these infantils quake 
and cower beneath him; for great acquirements 
usually produce great humility; yet who can 
pander like a quack, who more humbly cater 
to prejudices ?—he would sooner beard a lion as 
public opinion, for who knows better about 
every thing than a thorough quack? Yet these 
quacks are sympathising souls—and knowing 
the ignorance, waywardness, and caprice of 
mortals, have sometimes recourse to “a little 
expedient.” Intimately acquainted with pro- 
vincial newspaper phraseology,—(for practice 
makes perfect, and who would refuse to puff 
himself, after Sir W. Scott set so good an ex- 
ample?)—these savants ‘get up” posters, as 
Jews make fortunes. ‘At the request of a 
number of”—no! ‘In consequence of the 
nhumerously signed requisition,” that is better! 
“Professor D. M. has consented to deliver, 
&e. &c. Tickets for only 900 will be issued.” 
This is the ne plus ultra, and seeing the above, 
one morning, we prudently caleulated “that 


early application was necessary,” but, alas! 
even a quack’s expectations may not always be 
realized; at half price, including ourselves, 
we found a melancholy one per cent, and being 
principally tailors, we left our solitary guest 
and the “ Professor’”’ to cut their coat according 
to their cloth. 

But, after all, these are only quacks who do 
a little for themselves in the physicals; we have 
quacks metaphysical, or rather phrenological, 
who do a little for themselves by training the 
swinish multitude. We admire the Messrs. 
Chambers for their love of ‘* English fair play,” 
in allowing ‘ phrenological philosophers” to 
speak for themselves, but these quacks, who, 
by the bye, are “apt* to be mistaken for 
phrenologists, speak not only for themselves, 
but for ‘ all the new metaphysical world,” so 
that it is not only dangerous for “‘ respectables” 
to be confounded with sciolists, empirics, char- 
latans, peripatetics, and itinerant mountebanks, 
he and she, but also for the public ear and 
purse to be abused, and the doctrines of certain 
philosophers misrepresented. We have heard 
of a strange practice of serving phrenological 
writs upon the mobile vulgus for a fee, and of 
their having been understood in certain quar- 
ters as ‘‘ phrenological practice”—yet the 
gratification of personal vanity and curiosity, 
though attended with serious danger to the 
cause of truth, seems also to be popular with 
this most illustrious pill-taking people, whose 
faith is sceptical only when the understanding 
is appealed to, and whose curiosity is omnipo- 
tent when their stomachs and their vanity are 
at stake! 

Let it be borne in mind that the science in 
question claims to be a system of mental 
philosophy, founded upon the physiology of 
the brain and nervous system, and that a 
careful consideration of the temperament, 
education, and circumstances, is sufficient (in 
the hands of an intelligent judge) to yield a 
close proximate to the natural disposition and 
qualities of the case so considered. But what 
bill is that upon the wall, just close to Dr. 
Vegetable’s cure for syphilis and the corns? 
Read—“ Phrenology—Mrs. Saltcoats, practical 
phrenologistess, having examined many thou- 
sand heads (and pockets) during the last ten 
years, predicts love, religious opinions, and 
young women’s fortunes, for five shillings each, 
and desires to announce that she is quite at 
home for this purpose from ten till four, Note, 
Mrs. S. must consider any further comment to 
be quite unnecessary.” ‘‘Oh mamma, we 
must go see this extraordinary woman; Mr. 
Bains told me that she gave him a most favour- 
able character, and was so sure he was fond of 
children——it may settle my mind, and, besides, 
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it is only five shillings.”— But,” says Mamma, 
“had we not better first study the Constitution 
of Man, and then get your head examined 
after.’"—‘‘ Oh no,” remonstrates Miss Emma, 
‘“‘we can read Combe any day, but Mrs. Salt- 
eoats may be off to-morrow.” Well, Miss 
Emma pays her five shillings, and Mrs. 8. 
looks grave and impressive, and tells her, ‘that 
she will be troubled with head-aches when her 
stomach is out of sorts, and be very apt to go 
into hisstricks when her love affection is crossed, 
that she will love the gentlemen, and have a 
family, to whom she shall be very kind.” 
Miss Emma is now a confirmed disciple of 
Mrs, Saltcoats, and thinks all night of her words 
and Mr. Bain. But what is Miss Emma’s 
astonishment the next morning, when her papa 
tells her that he met Dr. Studious, who was 
very much inclined to laugh at both Miss Emma 
and Mrs. Saltcoats, whom he at once called a 
quack, who, under pretence of “ proving prac- 
tically the truth of phrenology,” was only 
gullingsilly people with idle gossip—whereupon 
Miss Emma was so displeased, that she said 
‘that Dr. Studious did not know her complaint, 
and therefore should no longer be her medical 
adviser.” 

“What is imperfectly known is” truly 
‘* spoken of as imperfectly known,” and “ what 
we know is not advanced without a circumspect 
reference to its possible connection with facts 
that are yet unexplained!” 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
(Concluded from our last.] 


It is quite evident from the accounts of all 
those who have written on the subject of music, 
that the vocal art preceded that of the instru- 
mental; for, according to Dr. Burney, who 
remarks upon the mention made of Jubal being 
“the father of all such as handle the harp or 
organ,” the world must then have been peopled 
some fifteen or sixteen centuries, as Jubal was 
living but a short period before the deluge, 
which happened Anno Mundi, 1656. And 
again, with respect to the instruments “ harp” 
and “organ,” it is impossible they could have 
had any allusion to the modern ones of those 
names, especially that magnificent and stupen- 
dous instrument which we now call an “ organ ;” 
indeed the Hebrew term ‘ Haggab,” which 
signifies syrinx or fistula, the shepherd's pipe, 
directly contradicts that idea. In the reign of 
David, singers, lyrists, and other musical per- 
formers, were employed in the services at the 
temple. The Jewish harp consisted of a con- 


it appears was an excellent performer upon 
that instrument, but whai progress the science 
of music had then made we are utterly ata 
loss to determine, nor have we for ages after. 
wards any records of its advancement. The 
Scriptures afford almost the only materials from 
which any knowledge of Hebrew music can be 
drawn, and as Moses was educated by Pha. 
roah’s daughter in all the literature and elegant 
arts of Egypt, where music was cultivated to 
a great extent, it is but fair to infer that the 
taste and style of Egyptian music would 
therefore, in some measure, be infused into 
that of the Hebrews; although, from the Hebrew 
language abounding so much in consonants, 
and their instruments being chiefly those of 
percussion, it is not very likely that their music 
would be of a very refined nature ; still we find 
that the prophets accompanied their inspired 
effusions with music and musical instruments; 
and Josephus says that the art, both vocal and 
instrumental, constituted a great part of the 
funeral processions and other religious ceremo- 
nies of the Jews, upon which occasions vast 
numbers of musical performers were collected 
together; and according to the same writer, 
there were twenty thousand musicians at the 
dedication of Solomon's temple. 

In the Christian era, music was introduced 
in connexi with the. devotional songs pre- 
scribed in the religious assemblies of the time; 
and hymns taken from the inspired writings of 
David were in requisition. with the Hebrew 
Christians. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, who died 340 years after Christ, men- 
tions the introduction of hymns at the sacrament, 
and we learn that spiritual songs were sung 
before the congregation of the Laodicean 
church. Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, made 
considerable improvements in sacred music, 
while Ephrem Syrus, who died towards the 
year 378, also contributed to raise its character 
in the East. The Ambrosian chant was esta- 
blished in the Milanese church in the year 384, 
and such were its rapturous effects, that St. 
Augustine declares, ‘‘ the voices flowed in at 
his heart, and his eyes ran over with tears of) 
joy.” Gregory the Great first made a com-| 
putation from the Psalms; he selected the| 
Introitus and Responsaria, connected the genuine 
melodies with those not purely authentic, and) 
was the founder of the new regulation in church 
music, known by the name of the Gregorian 
or Roman chants. He is also said to have| 
been the inventor of choral music, and is 
reported to have foundedan academy for singing. | 
In the German church, choral music was for] 
considerable time practised alone, and was surg} 
either in octaves or by single note. Music, # 


siderable number of strings, and David himself 


performed in quartettos, was composed, in his) 
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youth, by the celebrated St. Dunstan, who 
died in 988, and who is universally referred to 
as a musician of great ability. Other writers 
affirm that it was the invention of Guido 
Aretinus, commonly called Arezzo, a Bene- 
dictine monk at Ravenna, who flourished 
towards the year 1014. 

The accomplishment of musical notes is 
imputed to Jean de Muria, or de Muris, a 
Frenchman, about the year 1070. De Muria 
is furthermore stated to have increased the old 
musical scale of fifteen strings, by prefixing 
four to its commencement, and adding one 
string to its termination; the scale being thus 
made to consist of twenty steps. When it was 


asserted that Aretinus previously arranged a 
¢ fifteen stringed tone conductor, it was forgotten 
d that Aristoximus had long before constructed 
d 


one with eighteen strings. 

In France military songs appear to have been 
of the highest antiquity, and were sung, or 
rather chorussed, by the whole army when 
proceeding to attack. Charlemagne was par- 
ticularly attached to these compositions ; and 
the celebrated war song of Roland was a 
favourite with the French soldiery at the time 
of the battle of Poictiers. The troubadours, 
of whom so many traditionary tales are recorded, 
came originally from Provence, and were re- 
ceived with the most flattering distinctions. 
Their profligacy, however, occasioned their 
decline, and ultimately produced their ignomi- 
nious suppression and banishment. Minstrelsy 
flourished in the reign of Charlemagne, and its 
professors were generally engaged by those 
troubadours who were unable to sing. From 
the same cause, in the time of Philip Augustus, 
they participated in their disgrace and exile. 
Thibaut, king of Navarre, is said to have 
composed many exquisite songs and melodies 
yet extant. More than thirty musical instru- 
ments were in use among the French in the 
reign of Philip de Valois, but even the forms 
of the majority are unknown to us: among 


St. those, however, which still remain, we may 
1 ai | enumerate the bassoon, trumpet, flute, kettle 
| drum, hautbois, cymbals, harp, guitar, and 
om many others. The harp and the viol, which 
the | was played upon with a bow, were also well 
ea known; and that the latter instrument was 
aD 


anciently common in this country, is evident 
from the representations of it, sculptured on 
some of the most ancient monuments in Britain. 


noble protection, and British harpers were 
celebrated long before the time of William the 
Norman. In the middle ages a school for 
ecclesiastical music was fodnded at Canterbury ; 
‘and the Roman style of music and singing was 
held in high repute. According to William of 


In England minstrelsy met with royal and 


Malmesbury the Saxons were in possession of 
church organs prior to the conquest; and St. 
Dunstan is said to have provided several of the 
English churches and convents with these 
noble instruments. Poetry and music were 
highly esteemed by the ancient Cambrians, and 
their songs were usually accompanied by musi- 
cal instruments. Ireland and Scotland also 
claimed their minstrels, and the harp of Erin 
is of the greatest antiquity. The fifth king of 
the ancient Gauls, Bardus the First, was a 
decided patron of poetry and music. He 
taught the science to the Germans, and from 
him the Bards were presumed to have derived 
their names. In the coronation of Petrarch, 
whose exquisite sonnets are familiar to every 
lover of the muse, two choirs of music, vocal 
and instrumental, were employed in the proces- 
sion, which sang and played alternately, pro- 
ducing ‘‘a sweet harmony.” In 1360 one of 
the Frankfort chronicles contained an observa- 
tion that “Music had a figurative kind of 
composition unknown before;” and in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century this novel 
description of music was brought from Italy 
into Germany, where it has long been grafted 
upon the general education, and been brought 
by native professors to such perfection, that 
the German instrumental performers are con- 
fessedly superior to every other in Europe. 
In such estimation was music held in England, 
that it was thought the highest gratification which 
could be afforded to a royal visitor from the 
continent. Yet our instrumental performers 
were but few, and vocal music was not much 
cultivated, till the commencement of the eigh- 
‘teenth century. In France it made but slow 
progress, while in Germany it was encouraged 
by the princes and nobility; and in the various 
Italian states it had advanced to such perfec- 
tion that the fame of the Italian professors re- 
sounded throughout Europe. James the First 
incorporated the musicians of London as a 
company by letters patent; but during the 
troubles in the reign of Charles the First, music 
suffered a long and grievous depression ; and 
under the protectorate the cathedral service 
was abolished, and organs removed from the 
churches. Under Charles Second a court band 
was established, and the guitar, tenor, and 
violoncello were introduced: from France and 
Italy into England; and engraved music was 
first published here in this reign. 

James JI. gave but little encouragement 
to the science, and under the apathy of William 
and Mary it languished in obscurity, with 
occasional intermissions of brightness. In 
1706, operas became fashionable, and in 1728, 
a ‘Royal Academy of Music” was established 
under the auspices of George the First, who 
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liberally subscribed one thousand pounds to 
the undertaking. 

On the continent, Huygens and Sauveur 
disseminated new principles of music in the 
year 1701; and in 1722, harmony, in the treat- 
ment of which the ancients had been guided 
by ear and feeling alone, was, by Rameau, 
reduced to systematic regularity. In 1739, 
Euler fixed the science of tone upon mathe- 
matical rule, and progressive improvements 
taking place in every other part of Europe, 
where a passion for music was cultivated, it 
rapidly attained that degree of perfection for 
which it is at present celebrated. His late 
Majesty, George the Third, distinguished by his 
long and munificent patronage of the arts and 
sciences, gave great encouragement to music, 
and included it among the objects of his par- 
ticular. attention. The exquisite taste and 
judgment of his Majesty George the Fourth, upon 
every subject connected with science, literature, 
and the arts, and the brilliant encouragement 
which he bestowed upon painting, poetry, and 
music, need no record in our pages; in the 
splendid annals of his regency and reign, 
sufficient evidence will be found to authenticate 
his claim to the title of the Maczenas of the 
age. Under his princely auspices, a Royal 
Academy of Music was founded, and the ex- 
tensive and well directed views of this institution 
being aided by the liberal subscriptions of the 
nobility and gentry, there can exist no reason- 
able doubt that England will, in process of 
time, be possessed of a school of science worthy 
of competition with the most celebrated in 
Europe. Among the most eminent of our 
composers, we may proudly rank Tallis, Bird; 
Child, Lawes, Gibbon, Morley, Locke, Pur- 
cell, Pepusch, Croft, Aldrich, Green, Boyce, 
Arne, and Arnold. 


THE SPAR CAVERN, DERBYSHIRE. 


Having occasion to consult with Mr. E. Hall, 
the venerable geologist of Derbyshire, I paid 
a visit to this worthy man in his truly romantic 
retreat at Castleton, accompanied by a friend 
who, like myself, was an ardent admirer of 
the wonderful scenery about to be presented to 
us in the mountainous district of Derbyshire. 

Our route lay through Chapen-en-le-frith 
on a short November day, and darkness set in 
ere we arrived at the termination of our drive, 
and it was with no little difficulty we threaded 
our way during the last few miles of our jour- 
ney. On our arrival at one of the principal 
Inns almost the first person that presented 
himself was him for whom our journey was 
taken, Mr. Hall, in company with an agent of 


government in the ordnance department, who 
had come from a considerable distance to glean 
information from the Derbyshire geologist, 
Making ourselves and our object known, it is 
almost needless to state we met with a h 
reception from the old man, and retired for the 
night, highly gratified with our company, and 
wondering no little to find such a man in such 
a place, so far removed from society and yet 
so generally known to the world at large as a 
geologist, and of whose practical knowled 
other geologists have so often availed them. 
selves. 

At nine o’clock the following morning, after 
discussing a hearty breakfast, (an indispensable 
requisite previous to cavern touring) our guide, 
a respectable publican in Castleton, (Mr. Royse 
of the ‘Spar Cavern,”) waited on us by ap- 
pointment to conduct us to the Spar Cavern, 
an object of the highest interest, but which 
the visitor is sometimes in danger of missing 
from the foolish contentions and wilful misre- 
presentations of exhibitors of the older won- 
ders of the neighbourhood. This Cavern is 
of modern discovery and only very lately thrown 
open for public exhibition, and in consequence of 
being under a different landed proprietor from the 
rest has caused no little jealousy in the district, 
These little broils are exceedingly annoying to 
the visitor, and disgraceful to the inhabitants, 
and cannot but operate against their best inter-| 
ests, by the visitor often being disgusted before! 
he has traced all the objects worthy of notice, | 
By the advice of Mr. Hall we proceeded with 
our guide to visit the Spar Cave; our way lay 
through the Winnats, and on leaving the town! 
in that direction our feelings were wound to| 
the highest pitch of admiration at the noble 
scene around us, which was considerably en- 
hanced by our not being able to observe their 
beauties on our approach to, Castleton the 
night before. 

We proceeded on, with our guides, and dis- 
covered a very effective echo at the Winnats, 
Crossing over the higher land to our right, 
at the upper end of the Winnat rocks, we at 
length arrived at the entrance of the cavern. 
Preparations having previously been made, we 
lost no time in descending with our torches, &c., 
and an additional guide, down a long flight of 
steps, at the foot of which the natural fissure, or 
rent in the mountain lime stone, presented itself. 
This we traced for some time without observing 
much to excite our curiosity, but as yet our 
eyes had not sufficiently accommodated them- 
selves to the situation we were in; gradually, 
however, the beauties around began to show 
themselves. The path was circuitous and of easy 
descent, occasionally the narrow passage widened 
in a large and beautiful cavern, clothed with | 
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torches in the most brilliant manner, while 
here and there a rich vein of the fluor spar 
crossed our path, adding new beauties to the 
scene. We continued our route, admiring and 
wondering at every step, until we arrived at 
the chief cave, called (from alate visit to the then 
Earlof Mulgrave) Mulgrave’s dining room, from 
his having refreshed himself there. Our guide 
now hurried us onward to the termination of 
our route, while the sub-guide stayed behind 
to prepare new and unexpected scenes of beauty 
for us on our return. Hitherto a deadly still- 
ness reigned, broken only by the echo of our 
own footsteps or our voices, which reverberated 
from side to side as though we had disturbed 
the slumbers of some mighty spirits of the 
eave. 

After leaving Mulgrave’s dining room the 
roaring and splashing of water was distinctly 
heard; our route was more difficult; at last, 
arrived at the utmogt limit at present ascer- 
certained, we could see a little onward narrow- 
ing into a small fissure preventing further 
progress, but from the roaring and hollow sound 
of the rushing waters there is no doubt of 
caves still further on, which some hardy miner 
will ere long discover. Renewing our lights 
we retraced our steps, and being now quite 
familiar with the darkness, our eyes were ena- 
bled to detect thousands of beauties that we 
had passed unheeded before, the plain torch 
light having been our only assistant; but if 
our ideas of beauty and splendour had been 
fully realized hitherto, they fell far short of the 
| scenes that we were now to observe : coloured 
‘chemical lights and chandeliers raised by cords 
| to immense heights in the large caves, presented 
| a succession of scenes that at once bids defiance 
| to the ablest pen or pencil, nay, beyond, far 
| beyond, the utmost conception of human ima- 
‘gination. The scenes of the Arabian tales 
|were acypher. Groves of diamonds—palaces 
| of gold, sunk into insignificance amid the gor- 
Beous splendour now surrounding us; we could 
have gazed with a never-tiring eye had not our 
| torches signified that though pleasing beyond 
conception we must now leave it; reluctantly 
we gradually retraced our steps towards the 
mouth of the cave, the guides exerting them- 
selves to exhibit new beauties as we passed 
along; at length we arrived at the entrance, 
and the broad day light once more saluted us; 
but so absorbed were we with the scenes just 
witnessed that all around appeared uninter- 
esting, and it was some time before we could 
fully appreciate the bold mountainous landscape 
before us.— Abridged from Charles Clay's Geo- 
logical Sketches. 


The Martyr of Erromanga; or, the Philo- 
sophy of Missions, illustrated from the Labours, 
Death, and Character of the late Rev. John 
Williams. By John Campbell, D.D. London: 
John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1842. 

[Concluded from our last.] 


Leaving William Dawson on the lofty pedes- 
tal of his self-taught genius, a noble monument 
of an English Christian yeoman of the nine- 
teenth century, or rather, standing with him in 
spirit, and gazing, through the “ Telescope” 
which he sometimes presented to his auditory, 
at “the dark places of the earth which are fuli 
of the habitations of cruelty,” or at the glorious 
visions of arenovated world, we see John Williams 
starting from the ranks of the humble artizan, 
and, animated by the holiest philanthropy, 
hastening to the ends of the earth and to the 
remotest isles of the sea, to scatter in them 
the seeds of civilization, of useful arts, of 
equal laws, of future empires—in one word, of 
Christianity—and we witness by his simple 
instrumentality, systems of ancient idolatry 
overthrown, with all their horrid train of in- 
fanticide, slavery, war, and cannibalism, with a 
zeal which death alone could quench, and with 
a rapidity and to an extent unequalled in the 
history of modern missions—amply justifying 
the Bishop of Chester in ranking the record of 
the achievements of the English blacksmith 
next to those of the Apostles themselves. 

In the work before us, Dr. Campbell lays 
down the following axiomatic truths as the 
basis of his argument, to which, however 
much we differ from some of his corrolaries, 
we heartily subscribe :— 

The source of all evil in our world is ignorance of God, 
or enmity against him. While this enmity and that ig- 
norance remain, and in proportion as they preponderate, 
sin and misery will continue to exist and to prevail. The 
only means, therefore, of curing the maladies of human 
nature, and of rectifying the disorders of society, is, to 
substitute knowledge for ignorance, and love for enmity. 
This will effect a recovery, and restore tranquillity, com- 
plete, universal, and permanent. The result of this 
substitution will be true and perfect civilization, compre- 
hending every thing necessary to elevate, adorn, and bless 
mankind—the resurrection of buried intallect—the en- 
thronement of enlightened reason—the subjugation of 
unhallowed ion—the infusion of real humanity—the 
extinction of war with its calamities—the establishment 
of peace with its blessings—the annihilation of all that is 
hurtful to man and the introduction of all that is contri- 
butory to his happiness,—liberty,—literature,—arts,— 
science,— commerce,—just legislation,—and international 
harmony. Hence arise the surpassing glory of the Mis- 
sionary Tinterprion, and the matchless excellence of the 
Missionary character,— an enterprise which comprehends 
all lands, all times, and all men, with their interests for 
both worlds ; and a character which forms the highest 
and noblest manifestation of philanthropy, patriotism, 
piety, and moral greatness. 

Taking Williams as a type of all other 
similarly devoted men, and the fruits of the 
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South Sea mission as a specimen of all other 
like institutions, the author sets out with the 
avowed design to develop the philosophy of 
missions, and to furnish an appropriate sequel 
to the “enterprises” of Mr. Williams. By 
adopting the plan of letters to distinguished 
living individuals or classes of men, between 
whose characters or offices and the subjects on 
which they are addressed there is an intimate 
connexion or obvious congruity, the interest of 
the discussion is not only greatly enhanced, but 
in the exordium of each letter we have a rich 
and varied display of new traits of character 
brought out, or others previously known placed 
in novel points of view. 

Did our limits permit, we would willingly 
have adverted to the introductory sketch of 
Mr. Williams’s personal history, and to the 
impressive appeals to the teachers of British 
and other schools contained in the three first 
letters, and to the succeeding letters to the peace 
societies of England and America—to Sir F. T. 
Buxton on the results of missionary labour in 
relation to government, life, liberty, and pro- 
perty—to James Douglas of Cavers, on moral 
sympathy —Lord Brougham on the influence of 
missions in regard to slavery and education — 
but as the great positions of the author are that 
moral greatness is entitled to the first distinction 
among men, and that such greatness attains 
its highest elevation only in the missionary 
character, we confine our extracts to these 
topics, not less because of their prominence in 
the volume than the high interest with which 
the author has invested the subject. 


Addressing the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, D.D., 
late Professor at St. Andrews, the writer pro- 
ceeds with his comparison of moral and intel- 
lectual greatness—he remarks— 


You know full well, Sir, that Jntellect is the great Idol, 
and its culture the chief business, of the juvenile myriads 
who resort to our universities. Moral greatness is by them 
but slightly heeded: it is, indeed, seldom mentioned, 
little desired, and less pursued. I now look back, with 
views much altered, to the course of study pursued both 
at St. Andrews and at Glasgow, during the period of my 
attendance at those seats of learning. I can now per- 
ceive that immensr: improvements might be introduced 
into all classes, but especially into those of Latin, Greek, 
Logic, and Ethics. The manner in which these classes 
used to be conducted, rendered them fearfully perilous to 
the piety of spiritually-minded young men Their ten- 
tency was, and that most decidedly, anti-Christian. The 
man who prosecuted his studies in the light of eternity, 
and contemplated the bearing of all his academic pursuits 
upun the service of Christ, the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind, as the true end of life, had much to 
grieve and discourage him. The air of academic groves 
was not, to such a man, the air of heaven The genius 
which there presided was the genius of heathenism. The 
whole system required a thorough reformation. There 
was nothing done to infuse right views either of study or 
of life,—nothing to purify and regulate the fires of literary 
and philosophic ambition, which burned and blazed so 
fiercely, and with such a lurid flame, in a multitude of 
bosoms. The consequence was often lamentable. I 


speak from close observation, as well as from bitter ex. 
perience. In the four classes which I have mentioned, 
frequent and most seasonable opportunities occur for 
pee remarks from the Professors’ chair, which would 
ave more weight with the confiding and admiring audi- 
tors than a hundred languid homilies from the pulpits of 
the college chapels. It will be a happy day for these 
nations when all professors of colleges shall awake to 
the ineffable importance of the question of true greatness, 
Public opinion must be corrected ; and the work sbould 
begin at the fountains of light. Let the ministers of the 
Word, professors of law and medicine, men of letters, 
teachers of youth, conductors of the press, patriots, 
rulers, and statesmen,—let all these classes be thoroughly 
enlightened on this point, and it will be a sure pledge 
that the regeneration of our world is at hand. It is above 
all things to be desired that our Academic Senates should 
be deeply moved to consider the question of true moral 
greatness, of the importance of missions, and of the evils 
of war. They are training the future intellectual sove- 
reigns of the empire. Theirs is the high and awful 
responsibility of forming the principles and characters of 
this important portion of the rising race. College opinions 
are, for the most part, the opinions of future life: they 
are seldom exchanged for better. May every chair of 
every college be soon filled by men like-minded with 
yourself and your liberal colleagues ! 

The best interests of the British empire, and of all 
nations, are deeply, vitally, involved in this subject. 
Ought not our colleagues to guide thé intellectual move- 
ments of the earth? his is their province ; it should be 
their pride. If the guides are blind, who shall conduct 
the millions? Light has begun to break forth. A Scottish 
student, who found an early grave, Robert Pollok, the 
immortal author of “ l'un Course o¢ Time,” has set a 
high example to his academic brethren, in thus layi 
down the doctrine of the relative excellence of Mental 
and of Moral Greatness. He boldly asserts,— 


“That not in mental, but in moral worth, 
God excellence placed ; and only to the good, 
To virtue, granted happiness alone. 

“ Admire the goodness of Almighty God ! 

He riches gave, He intellectual strength, 

To few, and therefore none commands to be 

Or rich, or learned ; nor promises reward 

Of peace to these. On all He moral worth 

Bestowed, and moral tribute asked from all. 

And who that could not pay ?” 

The poet, in order to illustrate his principle, that moral 
is superior to mental greatness, draws a second portrait, 
of which the infidel Hume is the subject. Intellectually 
considered, itis drawn to the life. The subtle sophist 
was never so briefly and accurately depicted. The por- 
traiture does ample justice to his vast intellectual powers, 
but it is exceedingly defective in its exhibition of his moral 
bel et and his empoisoned malignity against God, It 
runs thus 


“There was another, large of understanding, 
Of memory infinite, of judgment deep, 
Who knew all learning, and all science knew : 
And all phenomena in heaven and earth ; 
Traced their causes ; traced the labyrinths 
Of thought, association, passion, will ; 
And all the subtle, nice affinities 
Of matter traced ; its virtues, motions, laws ; 
And most familiarly and deeply talked 
Of mental, moral, natural, and divine. 
Leaving the earth at will, he soared to heaven, 
And read the glorious visions of the skies ; 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
Intelligently listened ; and gazed far back 
Into the awful depths of Deity ; 
Did all that mind assisted most could do ; 
And yet in misery lived, in misery died, 
Because he wanted holiness of heart.” 
We have here a most striking picture of intellestual 


greatness. Does it captivate? Can a Christian for 4 
moment desire to be such a man, full of knowledge, but 


void of goodness!—familiar with creation, but ignorant 
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of God? All the philosopher's science leads to happiness, 
because it works no holiness. Mume never once tasted 
true felicity ; and in this condition he left the world. Is 
he to be envied? Ought he to be praised ? 


Adverting to Byron, his contemporary is 
again quoted :— 


“Great man ! the nations gazed and wondered much, 
And praised ; and many call his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honour took delight. 
Thus, full of titles, flattery, honour, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition, full, 
He died. He died of what? of wretchedness ! 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched; then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink ! 
His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms abhorred ; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary, solitary pride ; 
And all his sypmpathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 
And cast ashore from Pleasure’s boisterous surge, 
A wand’ring, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 
A gloomy wilderness of dying thought, 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth ! 
His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled ; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man ! 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help ; 
Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 
That not in zatural or mental wealth, 
Was human happiness or grandeur found.” 


Here we have an amplified delineation of great intel- 
lectual power, without a particle of moral worth. Behold 
the picture ! How revolting! How fearful! How fiend- 
like! Is there a youth in the empire who would have 
such a capacity at the price of sucha character? Ought 
not this dire display of mental wretchedness to nullify the 
rage of mere intellectual ambition? Whither shall we 
turn to find relief from the pain and horror of this dreadful 
delineation! Let us fix our minds on the late missionary 
Williams. Compared with him, how poor a thing was 
the noble bard of England! How hateful in himself, 
and how hated by mankind! He knew, he felt, that no 
man loved him! In the following !ines he has correctly 
drawn his own dark portrait, and faithfully described his 
own di condition. He thus apostrophises and reviles 
his species :— 

“Oman! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust, 

ded mass of animated dust ! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame ! 

Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honours none ye wish to mourn : 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 

I never knew but one, and here he lies !” 


Such were the lines written by the poet peer on the 
monument of his dog—the only “ friend” he ever knew ! 
How marked and melancholy a contrast to the condition 
of the martyred Williams, who counted friends wherever 
he counted men! How was this? Whence the maryel- 
lous difference Both were great. Yes ; but their great- 
hess was not the same. The missionary was as much 


distinguished by moral, as the profligate bard by intel- 
lectual, greatness. Williams was great in gooduess; Byron 
in evil. The one was the friend, the other the enemy, of 
his race. No man is good, but as he docs good—his 
actions are the test of his principles. He that does good, 
labours in the sun, and his d are visible. Mankind 


soon know their benefactors. Desert does not long go 
unrewarded. The praise of Williams is in the mouth of 
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millions. The circle of his celebrity is widening every 
hour. I question whether already he has not as many 
readers as Syron. and these readers of a character—oh ! 
how different! The moral results, too, of the respective 
processes of perusal, how unlike to each other ! 

I have shown, in delineating the character of Mr. Wil- 
liams,—and I repeat it, in order to impression—that 
intellectual and moral greatness have no necessary con- 
nexion,—they may either exist apart or in harmonious 
conjunction. Moral greatness is chiefly an affair of the 
heart ; intellectual greatness of the understanding. In- 
tellectual greatness mainly depends upon the original 
cast and magnitude of the mind: culture may do much 
to develop it, but native strength can result only from 
the stamina imparted at creation. The plouzh. not- 
withstanding its importance in working a fine soil, sup- 
plies no remedy for the defects of original sterility. 
This intellectual greatness, in its widest sense, signifies 
a mind of large general powers. This forms what is 
termed a man of talents Where fancy, and the creative 
faculty are strongly marked, and there is a powerful 
bias towards some particular pursuit, with a singular 
aptitude for its prosecution, this comtination is desig- 
nated—genius.) It may be more fully defined as that 
lofty capacity of thought through which the soul smit- 
ten with an intense love of knowledge, attempts to 
comprehend the universe,—diving into the arcana of its 
own being,— ascending the heavens, penetrating the earth, 
investigating the past, speculating upon the future,— 
and labours to ascertain the analogies, affinities, and 
relations of objects, together with the general laws and 
properties of matter. It may further be described, in 
one of its sprightliest aspects, as that power which, 
not fully satisfied with things as they exist, frames to 
itself new forms of ideal excellence, loveliness, and 
grandeur. This is the greatness which belongs to phi- 
losophers, poets, and adepts in the fine arts It will 
hence appear that mere intellectual greatness has in it 
nothing moral. Considered simply in itself, apart from 
its operations, it does not entitle him who is its subject, 
to any praise. Praise and blame have, properly, no 
existence separate from murals, which depend not on 
what men are, as manifestations of the Creator’s power ; 
but upon what they do, as subjects of his government. 


Moral and military greatness are next ex- 
hibited in contrast, in a letter addressed to the 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, late 
Secretary at War. Referring to Napoleon, 
Dr. Campbell observes, 


The spirit of disinterestedness and of self-sacrifice for 
the a of his species, was wholly incompatible with his 
blood-thirsty ambition and callous barbarity ; or rather 
it was diametrically opposed to them. A man is known 
by his company On declaring that he loved no man— 
not even his brothers—he excepted the fierce Duroc. 
“Duroc! yes; him I certainly love. But why? His 
character suits me. He is cold, severe, unfeeling ; and 
then Duroc never weeps!” His tyrant ions were 
completely at variance with true magnanimity. Moral 
greatness is of a nature too simple, modest, holy, and 
heavenly, to make itself for one hour the theme, the 
gaze, and the wonder of a dazzled, deluded, infatuated 
world! His doctrine was that “Friendship is but a 
name.” “ As to me,” said he, “ it is all one; I well 
know that I have no true friends. While I remain what 
I am, I can make as many of them as I like, in appear- 
ance.” He spoke the truth, as the experiment bore 
witness. Such was the man of blood, at whose name 
nations trembled ; the man who fought and won nearly 
fifty pitched battles :— 


“Nor till his fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 
Nor think that God's fair world had been 
The footstool of a thing so mean ! 
Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind !”* 


[To be continued.) 
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@riginal Poetry. 


STANZAS, 
BY ISABELLA VABLEY. 


Gay, ap hearts are bounding near me, 
ight feet are tripping by ; 
Eyes sparkle mutely eloquent, 
Cheeks blush a rich reply ; 
The magic tones of music lend 
A witchery to song ; 
The warbling of a dulcet strain 
Has rapt the list*ning throng. 


Blythe youth, all redolent with smiles, 
Age, with a look serene, 

Like fruit and blossoms on one bough, 
Are mingled in the scene ; 

Joy, gladness, thrill through ev’ry frame, 
each swelling breast, 

And pieasure lingers, loth to leave 
The blessing and the blest. 


Alas! that clouds should ever rise 
To shadow joy like this ; 

That worldly care should interpose 
To mar their dreamy bliss— 

And yet not so—by constant use 
Sweets on the palate cloy ; 

‘Tis contrast with our darker hours 
Enhances present joy. 


And these delighted revellers 
That hover round me now, . 
Feel not the cramping grasp of pain 
Upon the joy-bright brow ; 
The morrow is as yet unknown, 
Its cares—events to be ; 
Why drag the future mayhaps forth 
To mar festivity ? 


And perils over, trials past, 
Seem but remember’d dreams 
Or shadows that awhile obscured 
Life’s sunny morning beams, 
Only to shed a richer glow 
Upon the present hour, 
‘Till happiness becomes at length 
A too oppressive dower. 


And this is true 


Time in its flight will bring 
A mingled lot of tears and smiles 
Upon his chequer'd wing 
They wisest act, who in the smile 
Have half absorbed the tear, 
And in the self-mixed cup of life 
Admit no groundless fear. 


TO THE OCEAN. 


Image of him who formed thee ! all unknown, 
Save that thou art deep, fathomless, and free, 

As first thou wert, when thy broad billows shone 
Upon thy bosom, changeless, boundless sea ! 


I, trembling, pause upon the sarided shore, . 
And think of the rich treasures which within thee shine ; 
Earth has its wealth, but all her glittering ore 
Would fail to purchase those bright pearls of thine. 


The monarch rules not thee ; thy glistening tide 
In childish playfulness sweeps his domain, 
And burying in its foam his earthly pride, 
Smiles at his sovereign fears, and backward falls again, 
Suns set, moons change, and stars forget to shine, 
Empires have flourished, but are now a name, 
Ages decayed ; but none of these are thine ; 
A — years have swept o’er thee, and thou art all 
the same. 


Ashton. KERSHAW. 


Fine Sense.—If things were put in a true 
light, and we would take time to consider that 
man, in his very nature, is an imperfect being, 
our sense of the matter would be immediately 
altered, and the word imperfection would not 
carry an unkinder idea than the word humanity, 
It is a pleasant story that we, forsooth, who 
are only the imperfect creatures in the universe, 
are the only beings that will not allow of im. 
perfection.—Steele. 

A surgeon being sent to a gentleman who 
had just received a slight wound in a rencontre, 
gave orders to his servant to go home with all 
the haste imaginable, to fetch a certain plaister; 
the patient turning a little pale, ‘ Sir,” said he, 
‘“‘T hope there is no danger!” ‘Yes, indeed 
is there,” answered the surgeon, “ for if the 
fellow don’t use his heels, the wound will heal 
before he returns.” 


Silence is one of the great arts of conversa- 
tion, as allowed by Cicero himself, who says, 
‘there is not only an art, but an eloquence in 
it;” and this opinion is confirmed by a great 
modern, Lord Bacon.—For a well bred woman 
may easily and effectually promote the most 
useful and elegant conversation, without speak- 
ing a word. The modes of speech are scarcely 
more variable than the modes of silence. 


In this and in all countries of Europe, to 
turn the back upon persons of rank or in 
authority, is considered highly improper; 4 
striking instance of which may be seen in the 
mode in which messengers from the Lords re- 
treat along the floor of the House of Commons. 
In the interior of Africa it is quite otherwise; 
there the court assemble round the sovereign 
invariably with their backs to him. 


Fortune is ever deemed blind by those on 
whom she bestows no favours.—Rochefoucault. 
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